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Abstract 

Student achievement of the curriculum is the school's reason for being. 
This research, however, suggests that the behavior of school leaders is not effec- 
tive in accomplishing four critical outcomes of curriculum development: (1) the 
creation of well-written documents that use a common framework; (2) curricu- 
lum that is aligned with state and national standards; (3) an understanding and 
teaching of the curriculum by teachers; and (4) all students successfully learn- 
ing the curriculum. Leaders must orchestrate multiple changes that provide 
opportunities for teachers to work in teams, focus resources effectively on imple- 
menting the curriculum, and establish accountability for results. 

Many schools continue to be challenged with the task of achieving satisfactory learn- 
ing results. Passage of the federal No Child Left Behind Act increases the pressure for 
enhanced performance by schools and studenfs. This article suggests that a necessary, 
but missing, ingredient for satisfactorily achieving learning results, is effective leader- 
ship behavior related specifically to developing and monitoring the implementation of 
curriculum. 

Affer a more defailed sfafemenf of fhis problem, fhe curriculum developmenf 
work fhaf was done with a number of school organizafions nafionwide is described. 
Then, fhe methodology and results of a follow-up study to determine the quality 
and extent to which the newly developed curriculum was actually being implemented 
is discussed. Finally, recommendations for needed improvemenfs in school leader- 
ship behavior are proposed, including the training of fufure leaders as well as those 
already in the field. 
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The Purpose of Schools 

The purpose of a school organization is to achieve learning results with its students. 
Hoy and Hoy (2002, 1) phrased it this way: "The centrality of student learning in the 
school is irrefutable." The curriculum establishes the primary goals, as well as the spe- 
cific objectives, for learning. As Danielson (2002, 77) stated, "The curriculum is the de- 
fining characteristic of the school's program." The fact that many students continue to 
be "left behind" with respect to important learning goals requires that educators work 
to improve learning results. To do this, Fiore (2004) suggested that school leaders place 
greater emphasis on nurturing the instructional environment — in essence, becoming 
curriculum leaders. 

Desired Outcomes/Results of Curriculum Development 

Research increasingly affirms that the key to school improvement and student 
achievement is for school leaders to focus on the academic program (namely the written 
curriculum), the use of assessment data, and professional development (Hoy and Hoy 
2002; Cawelti 1999; DuFour 2002; English and Larson 1996; Hoyle, English, and Steffy 
1998; Eiore 2004). Schmidt, McKnight, and Raizen (1997) stated that reform initiatives 
that do not address curriculum, instruction, and professional preparedness will have no 
impact on results. Through processes of curriculum development, the curriculum is kept 
up-to-date and relevant to changing times. When curriculum is revised or rewritten, 
four outcomes /results are expected: 

1. Curriculum documents follow a framework and are well written. 

2. The contents of the curriculum documents align with state and national standards 
and with the needs of students for successful work and personal /social lives. 

3. Teachers understand and implement (teach) the new curriculum. 

4. Students successfully learn to use the skills and concepts of the new curriculum. 

Unfortunately, these expectations are not being adequately met. In many school or- 
ganizations, curriculum documents do not exist. Where they do, they don't follow a 
specified framework, are poorly written, are not up-to-date, and are generally ignored 
by teachers and school leaders. 

English and Larson (1996) agreed with this conclusion, asserting that many cur- 
ricula are developed but remain on a dusty shelf in the teacher's closet or storage bin. 
Marzano (2003), in his discussion of opportunity to learn, reviewed extensive research 
showing that the written curriculum and the implemented curriculum are frequently 
not the same. 

The School Improvement Model (SIM) Center at Iowa State University was estab- 
lished in 1980 with a mission of helping school organizations improve teacher perfor- 
mance and student achievement. In the late 1980s, based on research showing that what 
teachers teach is more important in student achievement than how teachers teach, the 
Center developed a framework for creating well-written curriculum documents that align 
with state and national standards as well as with locally identified needs. Since then, the 
SIM Center has provided curriculum development training in school organizations across 
the nation to help them meet their goals for improving student achievement. 
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During the 2000-2001 academic year, staff members from fhe Cenfer underfook a 
follow-up sfudy in nine school organizations fhaf had used fhe framework for curricu- 
lum developmenf fo invesfigafe fwo areas: fhe exfenf fo which fhe new curriculum was 
acfually being used and ifs qualify School organizations in Arizona, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, and New York fhaf had complefed fhe SIM curriculum developmenf process 
for mafhemafics and language arfs befween 1996 and 1998 were selecfed. These school 
organizations had af leasf fwo years fo implemenf new curricula. The purpose of fhe 
sfudy was fo defermine fhe qualify and exfenf fo which fhe newly developed curricula 
in language arfs and mafhemafics were being implemenf ed. Sfudenf assessmenf dafa 
were nof collecfed for fhis sfudy, buf fhe implemenfafion of aligned assessmenfs was 
addressed. 

If was anficipafed fhaf feachers undersfood and were using fhe curricula, buf fhis 
was nof fhe case. The general finding was fhaf feacher undersfanding and implemenfa- 
fion of fhe new curricula and assessmenfs were poor. 

The Problem 

When a school organization, or any organizafion or enferprise for fhaf matter, is nof 
successfully achieving ifs primary goals, fhe leadership behavior in fhaf organizafion 
musf be called info question. Thaf is, when a school organizafion is nof effecfively imple- 
menting fhe curriculum required by sfafe and local policy makers and fhe qualify of 
sfudenf learning is quesfionable, fhe problem is leadership. Mosf educafors do nof seem 
fo recognize fhe relationship of leadership fo learning resulfs. As Marzano (2003, 175) 
poinfed ouf, "Unforfunafely, if is somewhaf rare in fhe research on leadership fo find 
sfudenf achievemenf as fhe criferion for effectiveness." 

Nof only is leadership fhe problem, buf leadership is also fhe solufion. Leaders musf 
fake responsibilify and be held accounfable for poor resulfs. Differenf leadership prac- 
fices musf be insfifufed. 

The imporfance of leadership for successful educational change is well known 
(Fullan 2001). The purpose of fhis manuscripf is nof simply fo poinf fhis ouf again. 
Rafher, if is fo nofe fhaf despife knowledge and awareness of fhe leadership problem, if 
still exisfs! The aim here is fo identify some aspecfs of missing leadership behavior 
wifh fhe hope of garnering supporf for efforfs fo improve fhis critical componenf for 
sfudenf success. 

Begin with the Curriculum 

The imporfance of "begirming wifh fhe ends in mind" (Covey 1989, 99) has become 
axiomafic for all organizations. In schools, fhe ends, bofh generally and specifically, are 
sfafed in fhe curriculum. Based on experiences wifh curriculum work in schools and in 
reviewing fhe liferafure on curriculum developmenf, fhe SIM feam developed a frame- 
work and process fo help school organizations plan curriculum fhaf aligns wifh sfafe 
and nafional sfandards as well as local needs. The process begins wifh confenf area com- 
miffees sfudying fhe expecfafions of fhe nafional and sfafe sfandards. Through fhe pro- 
cess, represenfafive commiffees for each confenf area musf defermine whaf sfudenfs are 
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expected to know and be able to do at the end of the K-12 program. These expectations 
must be organized, sequenced across the grade levels and courses, written in meaning- 
ful ferms, and placed in useful documenfs. 

The SIM Curriculum, Assessment, and Instruction Framework 

Though many exisfing curriculum frameworks are safisfacfory and appropriafe, fhe 
SIM Cenfer esfablished a new framework wifh fhe following componenfs: 

• philosophy sfafemenf — a sef of beliefs abouf imporfanf ideas in a specific confenf area; 

• sfrands — major fhemes of fhe confenf area; 

• program goals — fhe general infenfs fhaf guide sfudenfs' work wifhin each sfrand; 

• scope and sequence — an oufline of fhe skills /concepfs and subskills /subconcepfs 
for each program goal, and a mafrix sequencing fhe skills / concepfs across grade levels 
wifh idenfificafion of fhe learning level expecfed af each grade level; 

• learner oufcomes — sfafemenfs fhaf include expecfed behavior af fhe appropriafe 
level of learning, fhe criferion for successful learning, and fhe condifions under which 
fhe sfudenf will learn and be assessed, wifh each learner oufcome incorporafing one 
subskill/subconcepf; 

• assessmenfs — criferion-referenced measuremenf fechniques fhaf include multiple- 
choice ifems and performance assessmenfs appropriafe for each learner oufcome; 

• feaching unifs — groupings of learner oufcomes wifhin a grade level or course 
for feaching purposes; and 

• feaching resources — time, human resources, maferials, and acfivifies fhaf maxi- 
mize fhe pofenfial fhaf sfudenfs will successfully masfer fhe learner oufcomes of a 

feaching unif. 

SIM Training 

The confracfs befween fhe 
SIM Cenfer and school orga- 
nizations sfafed fhaf fhe SIM 
feam would be on-sife for 14 
days fo work wifh confenf 
area commiffees on fhe firsf 
six componenfs. Confenf area 
commiffees were comprised 
of feacher represenfafives 
from all grade levels /courses 
and af leasf one principal or 
disfricf adminisfrafor. In addi- 
tion fo sessions wifh fhe SIM 
feam, commiffee and indi- 
vidual work frequenfly took place befween sessions. The lasf fwo componenfs were 
assigned fo fhe school organization as a follow-up fo fhe developmenf of fhe cur- 
riculum documenfs and assessmenfs. 

Prewrifing acfivifies — including sfudying frends and issues from liferafure, re- 
viewing nafional and sfafe sfandards, reviewing pasf sfudenf assessmenf dafa on 


ISlot only is leadership the prohlem, 
hut leadership is also the solution. 
Leaders must take responsibility and 
he held accountable for poor results. 
Different leadership practices must 
he instituted. 
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required state and local assessments, and discussing information about other local 
issues and needs — were used to provide up-to-date background information and 
stimulate thinking. Each of fhe firsf six componenfs of fhe curriculum developmenf 
framework (philosophy, sfrands, program goals, scope and sequence, learner ouf- 
comes, and assessmenfs) was draffed individually in sequence. The draff compo- 
nenfs fhen were reviewed and revised before approval and publicafion by fhe school 
organizafion. Though each componenf was developed separafely, fhe six componenfs 
were considered a whole producf when prepared for publicafion. 

Following developmenf of fhe curriculum guides, fhe SIM feam facilifafed develop- 
menf of end-of-grade or course criferia-referenced assessmenfs, bofh mulfiple-choice 
fesfs and performance assessmenfs. Teachers were faughf fhe skills for writing assess- 
menfs so fhaf fhey could prepare additional assessmenfs in fhe fufure. 

Affer fhe curricula and assessmenfs were complefe and approved by fhe school or- 
ganizafion, school leaders were responsible for facilifafing fhe effecfive implemenfafion 
of fhe new curricula. Professional developmenf sessions were fo be plarmed fo creafe 
undersfanding on fhe parf of feachers who did nof parficipafe in fhe developmenf pro- 
cess. Teaching unifs were fo be wriffen by feachers and resources assembled. All fhis 
was fo be done under fhe guidance of fhe school leaders. 

Follow-Up Study: Methodology 

The purpose of fhe follow-up sfudy was fo defermine fhe qualify and exfenf fo which 
fhe newly creafed K-12 curricula and assessmenfs in language arfs and mafhemafics 
were being implemenfed by fhe feaching sfaff . The sfudy consisfed of fhree componenfs: 
inferviewing adminisfrafors who were involved wifh curriculum and assessmenf; sur- 
veying selecfed feachers regarding fhe new curricula; and observing selecfed feachers 
for 20 minufes in classroom settings. In addition, fhe scope and sequence grids and learner 
oufcomes wriffen by fhe curriculum committees af each sife served as imporfanf dafa 
sources because fhey sef fhe expecfafions for classroom observations. 

Follow-Up Study: Findings Related to Feadership Behavior Deficiencies 

Looking af dafa from 143 classroom observations revealed fhaf only a few feach- 
ers focused on fhe new curriculum and even fewer in a safisfacfory manner. Fewer 
fhan one-fhird of fhe feachers observed had accepfable lesson plans. Ofher findings 
included: 

• Only one-quarfer of fhe feachers observed focused lessons on skills and concepfs 
appropriafe fo fhe new curriculum's scope and sequence. 

• Fewer fhan 40 percenf of feachers effecfively aligned feaching wifh fhe appropri- 
afe skill or concepf. 

• Fewer fhan 40 percenf of feachers provided an appropriafe seffing for sfudenfs fo 
practice fhe skills or concepfs. 

• Fewer fhan one-fhird of fhe feachers properly aligned fheir feaching wifh fhe ap- 
propriafe level of fhinking in Bloom's faxonomy. 

• Fewer fhan half of fhe feachers demonsfrafed safisfacfory knowledge of subjecf 
maffer. 
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Data from the teacher survey showed wide disagreement among teachers re- 
garding issues important for curriculum implementation. Twenty-one statements 
were rated on a six-point Likert-type scale. The following issues showed ratings with 
the most variance: 

• support of curriculum with instructional resources; 

• use of a variety of assessment methods; 

• existence of a district assessment plan; 

• staff development for content areas; 

• monitoring of curriculum implementation by administrators; and 

• plans for re viewing/ revising curriculum. 

Widely differing perceptions by teachers suggest inconsistent attention to these issues 
by leaders and confusion about the issues among teachers. 

Data from interviews with leaders in the school organizations showed the following 
leadership deficiencies: 

• Teachers received no formal training in the format or content of the new curriculum. 

• No formally established systems and processes existed for monitoring curriculum 
implementation. 

• No formally established systems and processes existed for evaluation and revi- 
sion of curriculum. 

• Leaders were unable to discuss the results of student learning assessments. 

• Leaders were unable to articulate how classroom instruction was different. 

• No formally established systems and processes existed for leaders to use the re- 
sults of assessments. 

• Teachers were not expected to understand, use, or communicate the results of as- 
sessments. 

Observations of leaders during the curriculum development process also were rel- 
evant and instructive. Though leaders were expected to be full partners in the develop- 
ment process, their participation was mostly passive. They routinely avoided hands-on 
writing and were subject to many distractions. 

Given these findings, leadership behavior in these school organizations needs to change 
to improve learning results. Observations, along with the reports of others, suggest that 
the findings in these school organizations are not atypical. For example, English and 
Larson (1996) maintained that many principals do not insist or even think about insist- 
ing that teachers link the written curriculum to their daily teaching. Therefore, if princi- 
pals monitor instruction at all, they do not monitor the teaching of the curriculum (what 
students are supposed to learn), but rather tend to focus only on teachers' instructional 
performance (what teachers do). The training, supervision, and performance of most 
principals related to motivating teachers to implement the approved curriculum are not 
satisfactory. Principals also lack conceptual plarming and organizational and technical 
skills to deal with overall curriculum development and the monitoring of its implemen- 
tation. Though Fiore (2004, 43) referred to the notion of "the principal as curriculum 
leader" as a contemporary one, he also reaffirmed the lack of principal preparation with 
respect to curriculum leadership. Fiore (2004) maintained that many school administra- 
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tors consider this assignment to be both impractical and impossible due to their lack of 
instructional expertise and curriculum training. 

Leadership: The Solution 

According to Fullan (2001), without guidance and support of principals, efforfs fo 
alfer classroom pracfices have a greafer likelihood of failure. "Only principals who are 
equipped fo handle a complex, rapidly changing environmenf can implemenf fhe re- 
forms fhaf lead fo susfained improvemenf of sfudenf achievemenf" (Fullan 2002, 16). 
Though principals are key players in assisfing feachers wifh implemenfafion of fhe cur- 
riculum, ofher leaders in school organizations musf play fheir roles effectively as well. 

Missing Leadership Behaviors 

In fhe follow-up sfudy fhe leadership behaviors lisfed in Table 1 were missing, which 
led fo fhe indicafed findings / resulfs. 

Table 1: Missing Leadership Behaviors 


Behavior Lindingsl Results 


Leaders did not actively participate in, nor 
support, the curriculum and assessment 
development process. 

Leaders did not understand the curriculum 
framework and missed opportunities to 
demonstrate their concern for, and focus on, 
the learning results of the organization. 

Leaders did not focus on curriculum 
implementation. 

Professional development did not clearly focus 
on the ends (learning goals). Teacher 
understanding of the curriculum was poor. 

There was no evidence of support for 
developing teaching units and organizing 
teaching resources necessary for effective 
implementation. 

Leaders did not hold teachers accountable 
for implementing the curriculum policy. 

Curriculum implementation varied from one 
project site to another, in many instances, the 
newly developed curriculum was not 
implemented. 

Leaders lacked general knowledge about 
assessment and students’ levels of 
performance. 

Leaders did not have the assessment data to 
know where improvement was needed and, 
therefore, had no strategies for guiding and 
supporting teachers in improvement efforts. 


Needed Leadership Behaviors 

How do leaders ensure fhaf fhe four expecfed oufcomes of curriculum developmenf 
are achieved? The firsf way fhaf leaders can focus fhe school on fhe curriculum is fo 
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participate actively in the development of the curriculum, ensuring that the curriculum 
documents follow an esfablished framework and are well written. Leaders do fhis by 
undersfanding fhe framework and criferia for writing if. They monifor fhe wrifing of fhe 
curriculum and make cerfain fhaf fhe confenfs are aligned wifh nafional and sfafe sfan- 
dards and wifh identified local needs. 

Their acfive parficipafion nof only helps fo monifor fhe qualify of fhe curricu- 
lum documenfs, buf also communicafes fhe imporfance of fhe curriculum fo feach- 
ers. Lamberf (2003) supporfed fhis conviction in her discussion of fhe prerequisifes 
for building high leadership capacify. Lamberf (2003, 119) sfafed, "The principal 
models, feaches, coaches, and provides leadership fraining fo school sfaff members 
as fhey become skillful parficipanfs in leadership." Parficipafion demonsfrafes fhaf 
leaders are able fo "wrife" curriculum using fhe framework and fo provide ofher 
wrifers wifh high-qualify feedback. 

Once fhe curriculum guides and assessmenf documenfs are published and ready 
for implemenfafion, leaders demonsfrafe fheir focus on fhe curriculum by providing 
opporfunifies, fools, and resources for all feachers fo undersfand and use fhe new 
curriculum and assessmenf documenfs. This is a significanf sfaff developmenf ef- 
forf. Effecfive leaders demonsfrafe fhe imporfance of fhis fraining by serving as in- 
sfrucfors or facilifafors. By doing fhis, leaders again demonsfrafe fhaf fheir focus is 
fhe school's curriculum. 

Leaders also organize fhe school's resources — human, facilities, budgef, and mafe- 
rial — around fhe curriculum and ifs implemenfafion. Teams of feachers are specifically 
assigned blocks of fime, curriculum, and groups of sfudenfs. Teaching feams are respon- 
sible for fhe learning resulfs described in fheir assigned curriculum. Facilities, maferials, 
and budgef are allocafed in ways fhaf facilifafe fhe feaching of fhe curriculum. 

Leaders hold feachers, sfudenfs, and fhemselves accounfable for achieving resulfs. 
Crifical fo accounfabilify is measuremenf of resulfs. Leaders make sure fhaf a required 
assessmenf program is esfablished, which includes multiple, valid, and reliable mea- 
sures, bofh objective and subjective. Teaching fhe curriculum and using fhe assessmenfs 
are nof negofiable. Leaders ensure fhaf feachers are able fo analyze, inferpref, and use 
assessmenf dafa. 

Evaluating the SIM Process 

When desired oufcomes are nof fully achieved, if is necessary fo look af all aspecfs of 
fhe processes used. Therefore, fhe sfrengfhs and weaknesses of fhe SIM fraining and 
developmenf process, as well as pasf and fufure improvemenf efforfs, are examined. 

Strengths of the SIM Process 

The SIM process has produced aligned curriculum documents that follow a com- 
mon, comprehensive framework for K-12 schools in all subjecf areas. Teacher represen- 
fafives, who would acfually feach fhe curriculum, aufhored fhe documenfs. The docu- 
menfs aligned fhe school curriculum wifh required sfafe sfandards, nafional sfandards. 
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and locally identified needs. Finally, the writing process and the concepts of technical 
writing were used to create user-friendly communications tools for the curriculum. 

Weaknesses of the SIM Process 

Time for training and development always seems to be in short supply in school 
organizations. This was true in the school organizations involved in the SIM process. 
Curriculum development was new to many participants. The most detailed components 
of the framework — learner outcomes and assessments — did not always meet the estab- 
lished quality standards. This was particularly true for learning at the application, analy- 
sis, S 5 mthesis, and evaluation levels. Though leaders were expected to be active partici- 
pants, they were not. Taking a strategic view of educational development and school 
improvement was difficult to sell to some participants who were used to focusing on the 
day-to-day work of teaching. 

Strengthening the SIM Process 

To address the time and product quality issues, the training process was reviewed 
and revised to enhance the focus on document development. The amount of time for 
individual and group work with the SIM team between sessions was expanded. In 
addition, the amount of practice and writing time and the number of examples used 
in teaching was increased; the thinking processes were separated into smaller, more 
specific steps; and new tools to guide the participants' thinking process were devel- 
oped. The frequency of feedback during the training and development process also 
was increased. 

To address the lack of active leader participation, special sessions were instituted in 
which input from district leaders was solicited. These sessions focused on the future 
expectations of leaders. The development of a "leaders' strand" has been initiated and 
will become part of the training. 

To encourage participants to be more strategic in their thinking and focus on educa- 
tional development and improvement, training activities focused on placing the work 
to be done in the context of the whole framework, "the big picture," and the need to 
communicate learning goals to all audiences. The need to improve the educational pro- 
gram to increase student-learning results was emphasized. 

School Leadership 

The results of the follow-up study support a conclusion made by Cawelti (1999, 
65): "Leaders must help school staff members make multiple changes that together 
ensure that the daily instructional lives of children improve." The SIM team's re- 
sponsibility was to help the school organization make one critical change — the cur- 
riculum. Changing the curriculum in isolation, however, will not lead to school im- 
provement — specifically improved learning results. School vision and mission must 
be altered to incorporate this new development; leadership styles conducive to de- 
veloping a professional learning community must be adopted; and knowledge about 
the change process must be applied. According to Calabrese (2001, 164), "Effective 
leadership is a power-driven core component that contributes to organizational 
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health." Effective leaders know that the ability to lead change in an organization is 
critical to its survival. Leaders have a responsibility to lead change that results in 
more effective and efficient educational practices. 

The follow-up sfudy confirmed a concern fhe SIM feam frequenfly had while 
working in school organizafions; namely, school leaders were nof playing an acfive 
role in fhe process. This was frue even fhough leaders were formal members of fhe 
confenf area commiffees, and addifional efforfs fo involve fhem were made. Leaders 
frequenfly did nof affend sessions, and when fhey were presenf, were nof acfive 
parficipanfs. In mosf cases, school improvemenf seemed fo be viewed by leaders as 
an isolafed process, which fhey had delegafed fo fhe SIM feam. Whaf is needed is a 
more comprehensive approach fo school improvemenf fhaf includes curriculum, in- 
sfrucfion, and professional developmenf (Schmidf, McKnighf, and Raizen 1997). Lead- 
ers are fhe ones fo make fhis happen. 

Schmoker (1996; 1999; 2001) has wriffen exfensively abouf crifical componenfs 
of school improvemenf. He idenfified effecfive feamwork, measurable goals, and 
performance dafa as key ingredienfs for school improvemenf. "Leadership should 
lead fo resulfs; if we wish fo see a new generafion of leaders who can fruly lead us fo 
beffer resulfs, fhen we musf adjusf fhe sysfem fo facilifafe such leadership" (Schmoker 
1999, 113). The SIM feam's leaders' sfrand — fo be used parallel wifh fhe curriculum 
developmenf sfrand — gives emphasis fo fhe role and behavior needed from leaders 
fo make reform and improvemenf efforfs effecfive. Generally, fhe effecfive school 
leader creafes and implemenfs a school plan, for fhe curriculum required by fhe sfafe 
and local disfricf, fhaf: 

• focuses on achieving fhe learning resulfs described in fhe curriculum documenfs; 

• includes all sfudenfs enrolled in fhe school; 

• follows disfricf policy; 

• allocafes sfaff, fime, money, facilifies, and ofher resources fo supporf achieve- 
menf of fhe curriculum; 

• aligns all school sysfems (such as school scheduling, sfaff supervision, reporf 
cards, and budgef) wifh achievemenf of fhe curriculum; 

• uses an organizafional sfrucfure fhaf creafes feaching feams wifh diverse and 
complemenfary experfise assigned fo diverse groups of sfudenfs; 

• includes an assessmenf plan and a dafa-driven confinuous improvemenf pro- 
cess; and 

• addresses sfaff developmenf needs. 

To achieve school improvemenf, school leaders musf help feachers and parenfs 
fhink beyond fhe sfrafegies of reduced class size and fradifional schools fhaf have 
been organized around one classroom feacher in each classroom and many specialisf 
feachers. This kind of change is nof easy, buf if is clear fhaf old sfrafegies have nof 
safisfacforily improved learning resulfs over fhe pasf several decades. Leaders musf 
orchesfrafe mulfiple changes fhaf provide opporfunifies for feachers fo work in feams, 
focus resources effecfively on curriculum developmenf and implemenfafion, and 
esfablish accounfabilify for resulfs. 
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